SUNDAY MORNINGS

published not long ago by Mr. F. B. Wilson. If
cricket is weak in prose, it is weaker still in verse.
With one or two exceptions the poems that Mr.
Chappie prints are barely good enough for a
corner in an evening paper. As I have said, he
might have added a few better ones. But not
many : they do not exist.

Any cricketer, of course, will be able to get
through the book without tedium ; most cricketers
are quite happy if left alone with a few hundred
pages of match'scores and averages. Here and
there, too, something especially lively will be
found. I like to think of the match (to which Mr.
W. J. Ford drew attention) played in 1797
between an England XI. and thirty-three of
Norfolk: that is, on the assumption that they
fielded thirty-three, which must have put to a
pretty severe test the batsmen's powers of placing.
"W. G.V story of the Kingscote Club, in
Gloucestershire, is amusing. The club ate and
drank very heartily, and, after one orgie with the
Epsom Club, the chairman is said to have
closed the innings of the claret with the
remark : " Gentlemen, I am sorry to say there is
only one bottle left, and as it would be ridiculous
to divide it among so many, with your permission
I'll drink it myself." It is an agreeable description
of Mr. Lyon's wicket-keeping that " he would
have moved even Wordsworth into a deeper stage
of tranquillity " ; and one is pleased to encounter
again Wainwright's remark to boys that " the
man who puts a ball up on th' off side ought to be
given out whether caught out or not." But that
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